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ADONAIS. 


“* Tere lieth one whose name was writ on. water!’ 

But ere the breath that could erase it blew, 

Death in remorse for that fell slaughter— 

Death, the immortalizing winter flew 

Athwart the stream, and time’s monthless torrent grew 
A scroll of crystal, blazoning the name 

Of Adonais !” 

John Keats died at Rome, on the morning of the 23d of Feb- 
ruary, 1821. His life was, for the most part, a gloomy dream, 
brightened only by the flashes of his own genius. Persecuted in 
literature, deceived in love, sunken in health, almost abandoned 
by friends, he was overcome by adversity. Leaving a cheerless 
country, in the vain hope of obtaining in Italy renewed strength 
for the struggle of life, he went to Rome, where he ended his 
wanderings. Though he was kindly, even heroically, cared for 
to the last by Mr. Severn, a young English artist, his death-bed 
was cheered by no loving kindred, and to his dying hour, we 
believe, he felt the effects of the piercing shafts of unjust criti- 
cism, and of the still more poignant arrows of unrequited and 
ill-bestowed affection ; and when the great change had transpired, 
he was laid to rest, far away from home and friends and love. 
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These are the tragic elements of Keats’ life. A few large 
hearts appreciated them, Shelley’s being the most appreciative. 
Shelley was living at Pisa, and several weeks elapsed before the 


news of Keats’ death reached him; but having learned of the 


sad event, he composed the elegy of Adonais, “as the image of 


his regret and honor for poor Keats.” The timeliness of this 
defensive tribute and the fitness of its author can be ascertained 
from the statement of Fanny Brawne that “ Keats died admired 
only by his personal friends and by Shelley.” Better than any- 
one Shelley could understand the blighting shadows of Keats’ 


life. He felt for the young poet; he hymned in sympathy the 


sublimest strains. When we consider the frequent jealousies of 


rival poets—jealousies increasing directly as the nearness of their 
periods of life—and when we consider the more chilling effects 
of Keats’ almost condescending detraction of Shelley, we are 
moved to a deeper admiration of the passionate, immortal out- 
burst of this unselfish soul. 

Adonais, indeed, is remarkable, even in its own elass of poetry, 
for the nobleness in which it was conceived. Its beautiful elegiac 
form originated in Sicily. Bion, oppressed and murdered, might 
have sunk into forgetfulness had not the grand ode of his scholar 
friend, Moschus, illumined his life with the light of genius, 
showing us that Bion still lives, having only “ out-soared the 


shadow of our night.” Moschus gave an archetype to three 


worthy disciples. First, to Milton when he sang the praise of 


Edward King, who, from the midst of love and happiness and 
growing fame, was borne under the waters of the Irish channel ; 
then to Shelley when he brought forth Adonais ; and recently 
to Matthew Arnold, in Thyrsis and The Scholar Gypsy, where 
he has recorded the premature death of his dear companion, 
Arthur Hugh Clough. Although we have seen only fragments 
of the Epitaph on Bion, Adonais is, to us, the most perfect and 
the most generous of this exquisite and noble tetralogy; for 
while Moschus, Milton and Arnold had for their heroes dearly 


loved and dearly loving friends, whose genius did not approach 
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their own, Shelley’s affection for Keats, on the contrary, was by 
no means fully reciprocated by him who was a rival in the race 
for fame. 

In poetical invention Adonais does not rank, we think, among 
its author’s masterpieces. Shelley has used the sorrowing shep- 
herds, the pagan mythology, the many personifications, as Milton 
and Arnold have, in imitation of Moschus. But in execution, 
rhythm, pathos and overflowing admiration for the lamented 
poet, it holds a place high on the roll of English elegiae poetry. 
High as this place is, however, it gathers an added glory from 
the circumstances in which the poem was composed, 

Like Lycidas, Adonais has its tender strain of grief broken 
by an outbreak of indignation, which both poems could have 
well dispensed with ; for Milton’s censure of the clergy seems to 
be inapposite, while Shelley’s denunciation of the Quarterly 
Reviewer was the result of misinformation as to the cause of 
Keats’ death. Yet the latter rebuke has some palliation when 
we recall the treatment of Keats and Shelley by critics whom, to 
call blind is charity, and when we contrast the reviews of 
Endymion and Tie Cenei with the brazen puffs of The Omni- 
presence of the De ity and of Satan. 

In opening the elegy the poet asks the mighty Mother 
Poetry where she was when her son, her youngest and her dear- 
est, lay transfixed by the darts of malice? The neglectful 
mother can only wake up and weep, for Adonais is dead. Her 
“extreme hope is waste. ‘The broken lily lies, the storm is over- 
past.” We need no better proof of Shelley’s appreciation of the 
genius of his friend than the beautiful description which follows, 
of the mourning spirits who gather around the bier. By no other 
writer has the sensuous character of Keats’ verse been more vividly 
set forth than in this picture of how amid the lamentations, the 
Dreams, the facile instruments of the young magician, came 
and let their tears fall on his unresponsive eyes. And then 
came too, Desires, Adorations, Persuasions, Destinies, Splendors, 
Phantasies, Sorrow and Pleasure. All these Keats had “loved 
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and moulded into thought.” The sorrow of the elegist breaks 


out anew— 


“Ah woe is me! Winter is come and gone, 


But grief returns with the revolving year.” 


The lower creatures are gay with life ; the happiness of spring 
inspires the ants, the bees and the birds; even lifeless things 
seem full of joy ; but the spirit of Adonais has departed. Were 
it not for grief, his image would soon fade away. Yet even grief is 
mortal. What is our origin? What is our destiny? If life is 
but a stage, in what act are we the players or the spectators? 
Death shall catch all, the high and the low, in his remorseless 
grasp. The ceaseless round of day and night, of month and 
year, repeats the pain and bitterness of our common humanity. 

But soon the sympathy of great men cheers the scene: Byron, 
the Pilgrim of Eternity; Moore, the noble bard of Ireland’s 
grievous wrong ; Leigh Hunt, the constant friend of the departed 
one, and last, in forsaken loneliness, Shelley, mingling his own 
griefs with the dirge for the dead—all in the guise of shepherds 


come to sing the requiem of Adonais. 
Oinoe tt 0 otpoe; Jviza yao mexovdapey, 


With our mournings we must blend joy. The tender-hearted 
youth is beyond the reach of ill, and triumphs over death and 


time. 
“He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not and torture not again ; 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown gray in vain; 
Nor, when his spirit’s self has ceased to turn, 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn.” 


The prospect cheers the poet, He throws off his despair and 
in higher strains pictures the joyous existence of Keats in the 
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radiance of Heavyen’s light. Chatterton and Sidney and Lucan 
and many more who never enjoyed earthly glory, arise and greet 
him who is “silent alone amid a Heaven of song.” All fears as 
to the fame of Adonais who so quickly passed away, are dis- 
pelled. We can reach our hands “through time and catch the 
far-off interest of tears.” From the hate and pain of this world 
we see a refuge with that Power who shall draw us to himself. 
Though the loved ones are lost, we know our hopes are but gone 
before. 

“The one remains, the many change and pass ; 

Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly ; 

Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments. Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek ! 

Follow when all are fled! Rome’s azure sky, 

Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words are weak 

The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to speak.” 


Standing beside his friend’s grave beyond the walls of Rome, 
and surrounded by the ruins of human glory, ruins so closely 
linked with names of undying fame, Shelley’s yearnings for death 
are excited. Too soon, alas! he followed Keats “where all are 
fled!” In the lonely cemetery, at the foot of the pyramidal 
tomb of Ces'ius, their ashes rest secure in the peace for which 


when alive they so earnestly and so vainly longed. 


THE STONE FACE. 


“Thou beaked and bald high front, miscalled 
The profile of a human face! 

No kin art thou, O Titan brow, 
To puny man’s ephemeral race.” 

* * * % % 


— J. a Trou bridge e 


It was a bright and beautiful morning in September. The blue 
above was flecked with clouds, which floated upon the azure like 
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ships on the waters of the sea, and the atmosphere was of that clear 
and transparent nature which permits one to look off towards the 
distant horizon, where the purple hills, free from that veil of 
haze which so frequently covers them, stand sharply outlined 
against the sky. It was on such a morning that I drove 
to the Profile House. The ride from Bethlehem over to the 
Profile and Echo lakes, and down through the Franconia Notch, 
is acknowledged, by all who take it, to be the grandest in the 
White Mountains. A distance of fifteen miles, it comprises a 
variety and magnificence of scenery unsurpassed by any other 
road in that wonderfully picturesque region. To one who has 
never traveled over the old stage road between Littleton or 
Bethlehem and the Flume, the first ride is more like a delight- 
ful dream than a reality. The eye fixes upon nothing definite ; 
objects mingle with objects, and dissolve into new forms of 
beauty every moment, until one would fain shake himself out 
of the delirium of enjoyment, and view the surpassingly fair 
picture before him in a calm and sober manner. I defy any one, 
over whom nature holds the slightest sway, to take that drive from 
Bethlehem street over to the Profile House and through the 
Franconia Notch, without experiencing emotions such as words 
can no more adequately interpret to the world than the scab- 
bard can perform the work of the keen blade which it sheaths. 
It is my design, in this little sketch, to touch on two points of 
interest only, viz., Profile Lake and Echo Lake. 

As one rides out of the shaggy woods and suddenly drives 
into the opening which surrounds the Profile House, the scene 
that opens on the vision is simply grand. Directly in front of 
the house, and apparently at a short distance, a cold, rugged, 
adamantine wall rises precipitously hundreds of feet, and 
sweeps in an immense semi-circle into the Franconia Notch. 
Grand and striking as the first effect of this colossal amphitheatre 
may be upon one’s mind, I should much prefer the view of 
meadow and distant mountains which the Twin Mountain House 


affords. Profile Lake is situated a short distance from here. 
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On the shore of this lake, with its placid sheet of water mirror- 
ing each passing cloud and the sombre mountain, we first look 
upon the stern, cold features of the Old Man of the Mountain. 
There is little poetry or geniality of expression in the severe, 
stony outlines of that mighty face. There is a sad repose about 
the features which suggests deep melancholy, as if the sight of 
the world’s mutations, and man’s misery and death had flung 
over it a mysterious gloom. Older than the Egyptian Sphynx, 
its bloodless lips and silent tongue could tell of ages before our 
first parents “ walked in Paradise.” Yon ‘Titan face has looked 
out upon the world, while perishable man has lived and died, 
and were God to command those silent granite lips to speak, 
how fearful would the truth sound in our ears as the mighty 
voice rolled through the valley in tones of thunder, 

“ As for man his days are as grass ; as a flower of the field so 
he flourisheth.” But is it man alone who is thus doomed to 
pass away? Must he yield to stone ? 


“But what is this I seem to miss? 
Those features fall into confusion! 
A further face—where was that face? 


The veriest fugitive illusion.” 


Not more than a mile and a half from Profile Lake is the 
celebrated Echo Lake, that 


“ water gem 


With all its rugged mountain setting,” 


This lake derives its name from the remarkable echo which the 
mountain amphitheatre that surrounds it sends back in “seyen- 
fold re-duplication.” With hardly a breath of air to ruffle the 
smooth surface of the lake or to flutter the leaves on the trees, 
we await, in almost breathless expectancy, the flash of the 
cannon, Scarcely has the match been applied, when the brazen 
mouth belches forth its hoarse sound, and at once the wall of 
mountain, toward the north, catches it up and reverberation 
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follows reverberation with singular rapidity, until the rumbling 
noise gradually dies away among the hills like the death-rattle 
in the throat of some Titan. After the tremendous echo which 
the cannon awoke, it was a most natural and delightful transi- 
tion to the sound of the bugle. Like the sweet, silvery tones 
of the curfew bell at the close of a noisy day, the notes of the 
horn, now rising, now falling, came floating back to us across 
the lake from the rugged sides of old Lafayette. 

S 


FORGIVEN. 


Far to the north of sunny, fruitful France, 
Where Quiberon, into wild Biscay’s bay, 
Stretches its lonely sands, a village lies 
Quaint Carnac, known to few; the world outside 
Has little cause to come here; there is nought 
But sea and sand and sky, and just inland 
The Regiment of Stone, which marks the prayer 
Of Saint Cornelius, and his foe’s dismay. 
The peasantry are like their natal shore, 
Silent and rugged ; it is from the sea 
They gain subsistence, and their nestling huts 
Hug the bleak sand hills and the barren cliffs. 
The centre of the village is its inn, 
“ House of the Travelers,” and Pierre Bernard 
Its host, whose browned and kindly face 
Showed the hale heart of fisherman and friend. 
No rock without its crystal ; so this shore, 
And these rough fisher folk, 
Had in their midst the purest, brightest, best, 
Of all that region, and its humble towns. 
Her parents name d her Cécile, from the Saint 
Whose holy music earned a martyr’s death ; 
But all the children of the little place, 

: With that deep insight which our nature shows 
Before its pristine beauty has grown dim, 
Knew her as Saint Cecelia, for she seemed 


Too holy and too fair for common clay : 
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Her’s was a gentle spirit, she had grown 


And blossomed into being like a flower, 

Which, in the shelter of a stern old rock, 

Safe in the depths of a sun-favored nook, 
Unfolds a quiet loveliness, which wins 

All wilder nature into calmer moods. 

She, like the sainted one whose name she bore, 
Possessed the gift of harmony—a rare 

And precious gift. Men are too prone to call 
By that high name all curious things of sound, 
All combinations made for fashion’s use, 

The overwhelming force of blended noise, 

And dire abominations of an art 

Misused. But her’s was Nature’s‘voice, 

Soft as the music in a happy dream, 

When dear departed sing familiar songs ; 

And rich in natural pathos of a soul 
Untrammeled and immaculate; to her 

The children thronged in Summer twilight hours, 
And if one had been hurt, or if in rage 

Sharp words had wounded tender hearts, her voice 
Soothed out the hurt, and blessed with gentle peace 
Her hearers; to her shrine the children brought 
As offerings curious tribute from the sea, 

Given by fishermen, and tinted shells, 

And vagrant pearls from oysters torn away 

By raging storms, and flung upon the beach. 
Sainted she lived among those simple folk, 

And as she wandered by the breaking sea, 
The roughest boatman hushed his brawling voice, 
The loudest fish-wife stilled : the sea itself 
Forbore to wet her, for beloved of God, 

Jeloved of men, and loving all, she lived. 
Foremost among the boatmen of the bay, 

Leader of valiant fights with tide and gale, 
Jean Duverney was Carnac’s pride and boast ; 
Tall, stalwart, strong, was he; a daring soul 
Shone in his piercing eves, and reddened through 
His sea-bronzed, swarthy face ; and yet he had 

A woman’s heart; no touch as light as his ; 
When, bruised against a cruel, jagged rock, 
A fellowman lay moaning in his pain, 
His head was on Jean’s breast, and when he died 


Jean held his hand with woman’s tenderness, 
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And closed the staring eves, and laid him down, 
As gently as a mother her sick babe ; 

And then the manly heart found rest in tears, 
There is no noble soul without its foe ; 

The very knowledge of the greater’s good 
Provokes the lesser soul to envious rage. 

And so with Jean; there dwelt, far down the beach, 
A dark Italian, who, with blacker heart, 
Sought silently occasion for revenge ; 

For once, when Saint Cecelia was abroad, 
Meeting this wretch alone at eventide, 

He had made evident Italian guilt 

By insult, but it chanced that Jean was near, 
And Saint Cecelia was secure through him. 
Francisco from that day had hated Jean 

And sought his hurt, but Jean, as days went by, 
Felt all his nobler being roused to life 

By what became the passion of his soul ; 

For hitherto he had beheld Cécile 

As one beyond him, but some tender word 

Of timid thanks for his most timely aid, 

Or some sweet look of praise for noble deeds, 
Had roused him into an engrossing hope ; 

Hope became love, and love became a faith, 
Religious in its sanctity and power, 

Until he, with the children, worshipped her, 
And to our Lady’s prayers added a plea 

Most passionate for Saint Cecelia’s weal ; 

And she, so simple was the maiden’s soul, 

She did not know she loved him, but her heart 
Quickened its beat on meeting him ; her thoughts 
Were, when not of religion, most of him. 

And so at last he came to win her love. 
Francisco with a serpent’s eye had seen, 

And noted all this growth of love, made plain 
By signs too modest for the common ken. 

He watched and waited with malicious care 
The consummation of their happiness ; 

And when the glad betrothal was announced 

By the good Curé in the village church, 

And the old bell clanged joyfully and loud : 
Then was he maddened by another’s bliss. 

That night, and late, Jean climbed a rocky path, 


Which led along the margin of a cliff— 
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He went to set his nets for early tide— 


And here Francisco watched, and, as he passed, 
Came suddenly upon him from behind : 

There was a leap, a ery, a fall, and Jean 

Lay motionless upon the rocks below. 

He was not dead, but in the early morn, 
Rescued, they bore him thence to Saint Cecelia, 
Slowly he came to life; for weeks he lay 
Moaning unconsciously, while Cécile sat, 

With white, sad face, longing for Reason’s touch, 
That he might recognize her face once more. 

ut ere this came, she sickened and grew weak ; 
They said it was a fever; she had done 

Too much for him: the town was foul that year, 
And many died; and soon the gentle Saint 
Closed her mild eyes in the Eternal Sleep. 

x * * + * - 

When Jean’s poor brain grew strong, his first desire 
Was Cécile; when at last they could not keep 

It from him, then the shock seemed first to crush 
The poor, weak brain ; but by some freak of Fate 
He could not die, but lived, and day by day 
Grew strong against his will; until at length 

He walked abroad amid familiar scenes ; 

Life then was nought to him; he shunned the sight 
Of that which witnessed to his loss; his grief 
Sought peace in solitude and work for God, 
* % x * * * 
On the west coast of the great Western land, 
There is a harbor, at whose sloping head 
Stands a white monastery, Santa Cruz, 

Well known among the Mexicans around; 

And, in the number of its monks, was one 
Especially beloved, Saint John, the men 
Who came from inland called him ; for they said, 
“ He is most like the one who leaned that night 
Upon the Saviour’s breast,” and all who knew 
The patient, tender face, said, “ It is he.” 
Beneath the shelter of a jutting crag, 
A fisherman had built a lonely hut ; 
He dwelt alone, he shunned the face of man, 
And had his only fellowship with sea 
And sky and crag and screaming water-fowl. 


At last there came a fiercer storm than e’er 
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Was known at Santa Cruz, and when it broke 


At evening, the low hut was washed away ; 
And, clinging half way up the crag, they found 
The fisherman, and to the monk’s care brought 
The dying stranger; and Saint John was called, 
Known to be skillful in the healing art. 

The sun was setting, but behind a cloud ; 

And, as the monks advanced, the Brotherhood 
Chanted our Lady’s sorrows as they came 
From chapel service— 


“ Fac me plagis vulnerarii, 


Cruce hae inebriari 
Et cruore filii ; 
Inflammatus et accensus, 
Per te, virgo, sim defensus 
In die judicii.” 

The chanting roused the dying, and his eyes 
Rested upon Saint John, who, to his gaze, 
Upheld the crucifix, and slowly said 
The absolution service—“ Nomine Dei, 
Te, te absolvo ’—then the sun burst forth, 
And threw its light upon the fisher’s face ; 
His sunken eye-balls rolled ; “Jean Duverney !” 
“Francisco!” “ Give me absolution !” cried 
The wretch ; the monk was silent, then his voice 
Rose tremblingly, “ Nomine Dei, te, te 
Absolvo.” “Our Lady!” groaned Francisco, 
And the monk went on, “ Et nomine sanctze 
Virginis—” Again he paused ; then, slowly, 
“ Et nomine Sancte Virginis Cécile, 
Te, te absolvo ”—and fell fainting. 
With ,, Forgiven” on his lips, Francisco died ; 
The sun went down behind a bank of clouds, 


And ’round the monastery screamed the guils, 


And day lapsed into night. 


AN EVENING WITH TENNYSON. 


Men, the ideals of manhood, adhering to noble principles, 
with “self-reverence, self-knowledge, and self-control,” unalloyed 


with evil, and always 
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“Wearing the white flower of a blameless life ;” 


women, full of emotion and simplicity, devotedness and self- 
abnegation ; in their lowliness grand, and in their lofty stations 
pure; such are some of the qualities of the characters which 
Tennyson delights to create, making every heart heave with 
admiration and pity. In every poem beauty abounds, for with- 
out it art cannot exist. This beauty is simplicity, and this sim- 
plicity becomes love ; while love like a chain binds together the 
characters, making a common brotherhood. At times a St. 
Simeon Stylites appears, laying hold on heaven on account of 
trials and persecutions; but for all such, a St. Agnes, in the 


spotless purity of her character, sees 


“ A light upon the shining sea— 
The Bridegroom with His bride.” 


To show these characteristics of ‘Tennyson it is only necessary 
to look at a few of his poems, tell the simple tale, let admiration 
rise within the breast or tears gather in the eyes. Of the style 
which marks these poems Mrs. Browning well says, “The 
measures flow softly or roll nobly from his pen, as well one as 
the other. He can gather up his strength, like a serpent, in the 
gleaming coil of a line, or dart it out straight and free. Nay, 
he will write you a poem with nothing in it except music, and, 
as if music were everything, it will charm your soul.” 

An evening spent with Tennyson’s characters is one of great 
pleasure ; and now that he is receiving his true position among 
his contemporaries and the former Laureates, his beauties begin 
to unfold and his characters become grander. His mind at 
first was turned towards female characters, and his early poems 
exhibit passionate outbursts of thought. So enraptured is he 
by the character that some are almost without argument, yet the 
beauty of the rhythm and the purity of the language, cover the 
fault. 
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“Tsabel” is a grand tribute to a much grander woman; one 


adored as a noble wife or a tender mother ; 


“The laws of marriage charactered in gold 
Upon the blanched tablets of her heart. 
Having a courage to endure and to obey ; 


A hate of gossip parlance and of sway 2” 


while “ ever-varying Madeline,” “ perfect in love-lore,” has dif- 
ferent ideas of womanly dignity, and “ Adeline” is one of those 
creatures who, once seen, like phantoms, follow you through life: 
These are studies of his boyish nature, but how wonderfully does 
his uppermost idea—what constitutes the true man and woman— 
unfold itself in his later poems. “Oriana” is one of the first 
productions in which that anguish, which distinguishes so many 
of his characters, is exhibited. The longer we read Poe’s “ Raven” 
the more clearly can we hear the croakings of “ that ominous 
bird of yore.” So in making “ Oriana” a study, that doleful, 
pitiable utterance of her name falls upon the ear like the erying 
of some one in distress, or like the moaning for the dead. It is 
the story of a warrior, in those ancient days, when chivalry was 
at its height. The conflict was in the plain below the castle of 
his love. Standing upon the wall she heard his call and saw 
him fight, when between him and the castle wall a foeman stept. 


The bow is drawn, the weapon flies, but 


“The bitter arrow went aside, 
] 


The false, false arrow went aside, 
And pierced thy heart, my own, my bride, 


Oriana!” 


The battle deepens! - Loudly the “ bugle brays,” cheering the 
comrades on; but he—the unfortunate warrior—was down upon 
his face crying aloud, but none heard his cries. Then in the 
anguish of his soul he says, 


“They should have stabb’d me where I lay, 


They should have trod me in the clay.” 
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Yet he dare not die. In his delirium the roaring of the sea is 
heard and utter confusion breaks upon his mind, 

“The Lord of Burleigh” is a similar tale, showing the 
tenderness of a woman and the nobleness of a man. A painter, 
he woos the village maid and leads her to the altar without the 
ring and costly marriage gifts. And as from the father’s roof 
they wander, “by parks and lordly castles,” she sighs for the 
thatched cottage where she can prove the true woman and make 
a happy home. They reach the amorial-bearing gateway and 
enter. She 

“Sees a mansion more majestic 


Than all those she saw before ;” 


sees obeisance made by everyone; and as they pass from hall to 
hall and through magnificent corridors, he whispers proudly, yet 
kindly, “ All this is mine and thine.” Then o’er the face there 
was a blush as if of shame, and her countenance seemed as pale 
as death. Under “the burthen of an honor to which she was 
not born,” she, with a woman’s meekness, performed the duties 
of her rank ; bore children and led a noble life, but died—died 
si 


¢ 
L) 


rhing that he were once more the landscape painter. 


“Then the people, softly treading, 
Bore to earth her body, drest 
In the dress that she was wed in, 


That her spirit might have rest.” 


Tennyson must have a tender heart, one that pities every out- 
east and sorrowful creature. Its chords are touched by every 
tale of anguish, and we hear the vibrations making such tender 
music, that “tears flow from the eye and gather in the heart.” 
“Dora” is one of those beautifully plaintive tales—“ like a He- 
brew pastoral, the paragon of its kind, with not a line too much 
or too little, but faultless as a whole.” In “ Dora” we have the 
tenderness of a forgiving father and the anger of a determinate 
andeur of a noble woman and the outburst of a 


parent; the gr 
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loving heart. 


er’s family against the wishes of his father. A hatred arises ; he 
is banished from the hearthstone. Day after day he labored hard, 
receiving little pay; day after day he passed the father’s house» 
broken-hearted and unbefriended. “ At last a fever seized on 
William, and in harvest time he died.” Dora, with forgiving / 
heart and tender sympathy, went to the thatched cottage, and 
asked of Mary that she might take the child and place him in 
the harvest field amidst the rich sheaves, so that he, rejoicing, 
might have compassion and forgive. She took the child and 
placed him there ; “and the reapers reaped, and the sun fell and 
all was dark,” but no farmer came. Again at early morn she 
brought him and wove from the flowers a chaplet for his head, 
that he might seem more pleasing in his uncle’s eyes. He came, 
and holding the child aloof, snatched the garland from his brow 
in anger, and banished Dora from his presence. The tender 
tale was told; the two, braced by love, went to the farmer’s 
house to receive the child and reconcile his heart. And 
Mary told what he had done—William, the pride of the old 
man’s heart—and how, upon his dying bed, he blessed all man- 
kind ; and Dora was pleaded for, that she too might be forgiven. 
The old man’s heart was touched, and he burst into tears, 





crying 


“T have been to blame—to blame. I have killed my son, 


I have killed him—but I loved him—my dear son ; 


The old man’s neck, and kissed him many times, 
And all the man was broken with remorse ; 
And all the love came back a hundred fold. 


Within one house together ; and as years 
Went forward, Mary took another mate ; 
But Dora lived unmarried until death.” 


The Idylls of Tennyson are the most pleasing of his longer 


poems. Each character has its place and importance in almost 





May God forgive me! I have been to blame. 
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The son of a well-to-do farmer marries into a labor- 


Then they clung about 


So those four abode 
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every age. Enid is the type of the perfect woman, and as she 
lays off the courtly dress, and robes herself in the faded wedding 
garment, she becomes “the image of incarnate meekness.” Vivian 
isa harsh character, possessing physical beauty, but devoid of 
conscience and feeling. Elaine is perfected in her simplicity 
and emotion, in her childlike purity and affection. Guinevere, 
the unfortunate queen, for whom we could weep in her distress, 
is not devoid of feeling. Made after the image of perfection 
itself, she possesses a conscience which rebukes and a heart which 
repents. But a grander monument is raised to her memory than 
if she had remained in Arthur’s castle, when the poet says that 
she, 
“For her good deeds and her pure life, 

And for the power of administration in her, 

Was chosen Abbess, there an Abbess, lived 

For three brief years, and then an Abbess past 


To where beyond these voices there is pe ace,” 


For exhibiting the sorrowful side of so many lives Tennyson 
is condemned, termed effeminate in his style, and common-place 
in his narratives. To touch the heart of a people, and to move 
them to action, their own troubles must be recounted ; to do good, 
the characters of purity must be delineated. It is said that the 
poem “ Betsy and I are Out,” has reconciled many broken house- 
holds. Have not these simple tales of Tennyson, then, told in 
the most touching manner, brought back the banished son, 
reprieved the enslaved woman and destroyed that bitterness and 
animosity which exist so much to-day ? At any rate, Tennyson 
is performing a noble mission which will perpetuate his name. 

PERVIS, 


THE WATER HERMIT. 


I was still quite a lad when the event happ« ned which I am 
about to relate, but the impression it then left upon my youthful 
B 
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mind was so strong, that to-day I still recall it in all the vivid- 
ness it then bore. The story is a simple one. Many years ago 
—perhaps thirty—a man had tapped upon our door, He had 
come for work. He told how reverses of fortune had overtaken 
him; how he had walked many a mile, foot-sore and in hunger, 
but none would have compassion on him. Being in need of 
work at the time he was placed upon probation. This man, 
whom I call Henry, for I knew not his other name then, turned 
out a most excellent man, even far surpassing his own opinion 
of what he could do. Mechanic, builder, mason, cabinet maker, 
gardener, and a perfect genius in whatever he turned his hand to ; 
he could make a boat or a coffin so that there was no difficulty 
in telling them apart ; he could build an entire house and furn- 
ish it, even down to making rag-carpets and cane-bottom chairs, 
Above all this he was honest and faithful as the day is lone. 
He was of German descent, but spoke English with only the 
slightest foreign accent: he was small, dark-haired and had, if 


* unusual intelligence. And he 


not a fair appearance, vet one o 
seemed happy among us. His gray eves twinkled like little 
stars from under his dark and heavy brows, and his good face 
wore a happy smile as he greeted us, or as we gathered round 
him and asked a thousand questions. Most willingly he made 
us little toy bedsteads and tables and chairs for the dolls, or a 
little coffin in which to lay the remains of the late Mr. Birch to 
rest, who was borne in sorrow to his grave. The coflin was 
then dug up for the next unfortunate. All the while, Henry 
would look on approvingly ; and we learned soon to love him, 
for his big heart showed itself in a thousand little ways. How 
often, indeed, we sat about him on a Sunday afternoon while he 
told us story after story. Now the tears would be brought to 
our eyes as we listened to him, and he too would sometimes 
pause. Other times we would walk through the great woods, 
and Henry holding us by the hand would pause to point out the 
wild flowers and herbs and insects; or would watch the setting 


sun from the crest of a hill; would look down into the blue 
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waters of the bay and then at the glorious sky above, but always 
when we sat here he seemed sad and depressed, 

Thus we doubly welcomed the summer season as it came, for 
it meant a return to the country and once more we should see 
old Henry. How we longed for the time; how we dreamed of 
the bright summer days. Henry, too, was glad, for the house 
was cold and bleak while we were gone. He seemed not to care 
for his neighbors, but lived alone. They did not call on him, 
nor he on them. He plied his trade, and thought. His meals 
alone he took with the neighbors over the way. “ Take a wife?” 
“No, no; Henry was old now, too old,” and he changed the 
subject. To have the family there for a good half year was 
enough: he did not complain : he loved the children ; and so he 
worked away and whistled his plaintive tune. 

Year after year we came back, and Henry was happy; but 
soon things had to change, and that which seemed his greatest 
enjoyment must cease. Although we children had grown toa 
good size, the old man (perhaps old prematurely) still cherished 
us as ever—was still the wood, kind old Henry he had ever been, 
We were to go away for several years, and Henry, it was ar- 
ranged, should take care of the house. It was a long solitude to 
look forward to—three long years! Perhaps he had a past to 
think on; perhaps the world had been unkind to him; perhaps 
some crime—but it could not be ; Henry was too true, too noble. 
Life looked sad enough at our departure. I remember, as we 
children came to say good-bye, he could searce speak. ‘* Do 
hot stay long,” he faltered ; “ good-bye.” And so we left him, 
alone. He was not sordid nor mean; he did not hate mankind. 
His nature, indeed, had flowered out into one of beautiful sim- 
plicity and truth, and yet he refused the consolations of society, 
whose kindly influence alone might have smoothed his ruffled 
heart, if that indeed were the seat of his malady, for companion- 
ship cures many sicknesses. Such was the man; such we left 
him, but dreamed not at the time that he would miss us. 

The three years had now passed. Poor Henry! I fear we 
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had almost forgotten him. We were to stay away still longer. In 
the midst of new scenes and delights comes the news that Henry 
has disappeared. The first days of spring had just opened, when 
one morning he does not come to his breakfast. Is he sick? 
They vo to the house, but the door is unlocked and Henry is 
not there. They search about the place ; he is nowhere to be 
found. Inquiries are made, but none have seen or heard of him. 
They search the woods and fields and waters ; there are no traces 
of murder. Search high and low, not the slightest clue can be 
found. Money even is left in his chest. Where could he be? 
Why could he have disappeared? Here is a mystery that baffles 
the sagacity of experts. Three days before, with tears in his 
eyes, he had confessed to a theft. He had stolen a bottle of 
wine from the cellar. The good man’s heart bled profusely ; 
nor would he be comforted by the assurance that his master had 
told him he might have all he wished, knowing he would not 
abuse it. “ My master will punish me,” he cried ; “I know he 
will ; he will avenge himself by the law; I have been untrue; 
he will never forgive me.” Could this be the cause of his sud- 
den disappearance? Surely, not so slight a matter; but a week 
soon passes—a month—six months—a year. Henry has gone ; 
he cannot be found. <A few heirs come to claim the money he 
had laid aside. The old house is closed. Its lonely inmate has 
fled out into the world. It seemed as if a stone had been drop- 
ped into the water; it falls with a splash; the waves roll out- 
ward ; the stone sinks out of sight; the waters rush in and all 
is again quiet, while the water-lily grows as fair in the pool and 
life goes on as ever. 
x ‘ * *« * * * * 
We left the hot and sultry city behind us—Fred and I—and 
were gliding smoothly along with the flood-tide to the north- 
ward, where the bay narrows into a river. The sun had just 
hidden itself behind the black city. Spires and domes stood 
sharply lined against the golden atmosphere. Clouds of eseap- 


ing steam from factories floated gently to the northward, pressed 
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by the gentlest ocean breeze. A deeper shade creeps over the 


heavens—its colors change; the straggling clouds are fringed 
with a bright, transparent ruby. We are lost in admiration and 
thought. The tide carries us on, and as the twilight assumes its 
tenderest hue we are roused from our reveries by a serape at the 
side of the boat. Turning we find ourselves sliding under the 
bowsprit of an old black schooner. Above is seen the figure of 
an aged man with tattered clothes, slouch hat and a grizzled beard. 
“ Hello, Guy ! we’ve come to make you a visit,” says my friend. 
“Well enough, well enough,” is the reply “if you come in 
kindness,” and with that he gives us his big, rough hand. We 
had seen him a thousand times as we passed in our boat. At 
length curiosity had led us to make him a visit. There he sat 
on his old powder-boat. Day in and day out, in rain or shine, 
he seemed to sit there with his eyes ever turned in one direction, 
his head bent forward and his shoulders rounded. 

“ Life must be dreary for you here,” my friend muttered as 
he sat down in the proffered seat, but Guy waited a long time 
before he ventured a reply. We waited ; we looked out on the 
glorious sky ; we scanned the old, musty, murky schooner. In 
a deep, hollow voice Guy at length rejoined, “T care not for 
the world—your world,” and turning his trembling, nervous 
head to one side, in scanning the boat, he appeared to get one 
glimpse of the sky, where the sun had just set. For a moment 
his eyes were riveted, they filled with tears, and once more he 
returns to the old position. “ Yes, my world; my humanity ; 
my life.’ Again he relapsed into silence. Once more he mused 
“Guy Fawkes? Yes—better the Water Hermit. Alone, alone. 
I’m not of your world. The stars at night—the owl and 
heron—the dark shadow—deep waters. Thought marks the 
hours of night. The waves rest—the powder sleeps—the wind 
reposes, all is dead but thought.” His voice had grown lower 
and lower, until he paused. Again he mused, 

“Has yours been a hard life?” ventured my friend, “ Per- 


haps our world has wronged you—perhaps it has scorned you, 
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that you now scorn the world.” “ No,” he said quickly, “T’ll 
tell you. Do not betray me. Life is worth little; this match 
means eternity—and more. Listen: I was born in Germany. 
I came here early. My name is Beck. I married a saintly 
woman. I lived for her. She was my world—my paradise— 
my heaven. Too happy—too happy! My three angel-children ! 
She left me for a father’s death-bed; the children left me. I 
saw the big ship sail—I saw the great ship sail to the south— 
and the sun—a big red sun—I saw it set. Tears choked me. 
Tears blinded me—but I saw the sun and the purple hill—I 
saw the sail, the great sea, the coming night. The ship sank 
out of sight forever—I heard the storm—the cries of dying 
ones. I saw the dead. I saw the tempest. I felt the whirl- 
wind. The news came. In my agony I denounced Heaven. I 
called for a treasure that was hid in the deep. Alone, alone! I 
wandered, an outcast; I begged my bread; I starved. I sought 
work and found one who gave me comfort. My master’s chil- 
dren—my own—were thenceforward to me one. My secret I 
kept from all. I loved my foster children. Many years I 
worked—and the cold, bleak winters I spent alone, but the 
children came with the flowers in spring. I was but a servant— 
I worked on. But soon they came no more—a long winter it 
was. No spring was there for me. I thought of one I had 
loved—of three I had cherished—of three more that filled their 
places. How lonely the world! How sad, how long the day ! 
And then I was tempted—I stole—I know not how. I rue the 
day—I rue it! I have paid the penalty. Heaven forgive it! 
Never again could I see my master—never see my children. 
Oh, the blank—the desolate, blighted earth!” and he paused ; 
his nerves, excited, made his head and hands tremble and shake 
like a blown leaf. I saw the wreck—a fine man foundered in 
adversity—and his story excited in my mind thoughts of our 
old faithful Henry. I had almost forgotten him—but now it 


suddenly flashed upon my mind, Could it be he? I deter- 


mined to restrain my impatience until he was through. And 
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yet he did not seem mad, as people said he was, except in his 
curt and sometimes incoherent sentences. “ And is your name 
Henry?” I asked—but he did not answer me. “ Yes, God 
knows, I stole. A villain—a branded wretch. No more a 
man. Where hide myself? Where go to fly from just ven- 
geance and the biting of remorse? My mind was aflame. Hide 
me, heaven! Kill me, clouds! I said in my despair, but the 
old woods re-echoed it from behind the house—an owl hooted 
over me a death sentence, and other beings fled from me flying. 
To the wide world I go—make my bed on the ground. In the 
woods I fall down in prayer—but the scourge and the lash and 
the great hands of justice are over me. Here I am—and years 
have passed. Betray me not—betray me not to the world! 
Here I stay and I wait—wait—wait. I hate not the world. 


] 


God knows, I deal not with the world. Humanity ? a mock- 
ery? No—no! I only wait till the sun shall set for me—the 
big red sun—the purple hill. In my world I wait for my 
heaven. I am old—too old to live. I euard the powder boat— 
the boat guards me—a match—a spark—and with my bark I 
sail into eternity. How lonely the boat—how still the night— 
how black the big cloud as it rolls up in the south! But me— 
the sun—the big red sun—and the sail—the snow-white sail— 
and life—a weary life—shall set* together, and two shall be no 
more. The sun shall be red again, and flushed the sky—but 
Henry Beck shall seek his heaven in the southern sea.” And 
then he closed. <A black cloud on the lowest horizon foretold a 
storm and warned us to be off—yet I could not leave. “ Henry!” 
I cried ; “know me, dear Henry! your foster child. Do you 
not remember?” His old head turned up once more and [ 
could see his eyes looking steadfastly on me with a look that 
pierced me through, but he rudely shoved me aside and his 
shaking head turned back in scorn, “ You must know me 
Henry! I will go if you wish, but I will come again to you 
and you shall go with me once more;” a hollow laugh only 


mocked my words, Once more he scorned me, and bidding him 
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good night my friend and I took a silent departure. The click, 
click, click of the oars became measured and monotonous; a 
heron flew by with a ghostly quack ; a fish jumped out of the 
water, but there were no other sounds stirring. The hills behind 
us were large and black. Through the trees on the eastern 
bank a bright crescent moon wedged its light: Now it rose in 
its splendor—east its beams upon the old man and his boat, 
and danced on the tops of a few wave-ripples below. The big 
black hulk rose mournfully out of the waters; the old man sat 
on his eabin sill—but his head had fallen down into his hands— 
the cordage creaked as the schooner swung around with the tide, 
and a light breeze began again to blow from the southward. 
His old hat had fallen—he sat there bareheaded and we rowed 
out of sight. “ What a chastisement has nature inflicted. To 
centre all love in one spot is to rob humanity of its dues. Yet 
even in his madness the Man exists; but Thought has woven a 
web around him, and at length Thought gains the mastery and 
the Man is crippled, bound and imprisoned.” 

I had thus left him, hoping to come next day with assistance, 
for I doubted not it was Henry. Some say that a white sail 
was seen that night in the moonlight as it drifted outward to sea , 
that beneath the great black cloud it glided till the shadows en- 
veloped it, and it sailed toward “the southern sea in the face of 
the terrible tempest, while great lightnings coursed through the 
heavens—and others said that, in the midst of the wild storm, 
a stroke of lightning came from heaven and shattered the bark 
in the harbor, and that old Guy was swept away on the pinions 
of a whirlwind. But perhaps I shall again meet him; perhaps 
the “ great red sun” has not yet set. The world is wide for such 
as he: the world can forgive much for Honesty and Truth. 
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VOICE OF THE ALUMNI. 


A NEW VIEW OF AN OLD SUBJECT. 


The Voice of the Alumni, as a distinct department of the 
Lit., was established about four years ago. Its existence, if it 
has been continuous, since that time has been labored, and one 
of strangulation, If this is disputed, no one will attempt to 
sustain the position that the department has been one of lively 
interest to the students, or well nurtured by the Alumni. Why 
is this? Where can the cause be found? Can it be found in 
the plan of the department? If not there, where ? 

The plan of this department, as understood by the writer, is 
of the broadest possible character. Every man who has gone 
out of Princeton as a recorded exponent of her instruction, or 
who has attended her schools, even though that attendance were 
not /ong enough to bring him within the list of Alumni, is in- 
vited to make use of this department to enunciate any views on 
any subject. Surely the fault is not in the plan of the depart- 
ment. Then where is it? 

Can it be said, with justice to the men who have left Prince- 
ton after years of study, instruction and pleasure—men who 
evinced an interest in everything with student life—men as 
strong in their actions as they were loud in their professions of 
undying attachment to Princeton and all that concerned her in- 
terests—men who resent with indignation any slur to their Alma 
Mater, and receive with pleasure any information which brings 
back associations replete with happiness—can it be justly said of 
these that their interest in the old place died with their active 


connection ? If it can, then how senseless the gush at triennials. 
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In a word, is the neglect of this department of the Lit. due to 
the want of interest in things pertaining to College, on the part 
of the Alumni? The writer thinks not. The cause is not this 
lack of interest, nor is it to be found in the fact that they could 
not snatch a few moments from business, or from study, to de- 
vote to “Old Nassau.” Many of the Alumni would gladly 
lend some of their time if they thought they could thereby 
interest or profit the students. Let us consider an example, for 
examples are wonderful concentrators of thought, and rarely fail 
to strike the issue in a discussion. The writer received a com- 
munication from one of the editors of the Lrr., which asked for 
an article for the Voice of the Alumni on any subject of inter- 
est to the College ; “or, in fact, any that may suggest itself to 
the Alumni mind.” Broad enough and courteous enough, but 
no subject suggested. What could be written? Would a des- 
quisition on Plato’s Banquet be interesting to the readers of the 
Lit.? Could the historical field be entered, and the conserva- 
tive and radical wings of historians be wheeled into panoramic 
procession to the interest of students? In fact, could any field, 
be it literary, scientific or philosophical, be entered to the inter- 
est of the readers of the Lir.? If any such matter would prove 
interesting, the information acquired on such subjects while at 
College has long since evaporated ; or, at least, is so shadowy as 
to require hard study to treat the subject with any degree of 
novelty. These subjects, if written upon, belong properly to 
the Literary Department, and the special department under con- 
sideration receives no benefit. The various occupations in which 
the Alumni are engaged might furnish themes, but whether in- 
teresting in themselves, or capable of being made so by treat- 
ment, is a different and a questionable subject. 

So far, then, the fault does not lie in the plan of the depart- 
ment, nor in the want of interest in the Alumni, if the views 


suggested are accepted. One other direction can be examined, 


and by all the laws of metaphysics—if metaphysics, as con- 
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sidered by the Juniors, can be said to have any laws—the cause 
must be there. 

This direction is the conduction of the department under con- 
sideration. This department was devised, but it has never been 
operated, properly speaking. It was set aside as a distinct de- 
partment of the Lit. years ago, and there it is yet. It will not 
move by itself, and to be a success it must be moved. To be 
sure, the member of the board in charge of this department 
writes kindly and pleasantly to some of the Alumni, asking 
them for contributions, and, after much effort on the editor’s 
part, and more on the contributor’s, an article, lifeless and unin- 
teresting, is sent and published. Some fellow reads this article, 
says “ bosh,” “ stuff,’ and turns over the leaf; nor is he far 
wrong. There is where the fault lies; now how can it be cor- 
rected ? . 

Let the board determine on some subject or subjes ts which, in 
their opinion, would be of interest to the students, and capable 
of discussion by the Alumni, or some few of them ; let these 
Alumni have the question stated to them, and then ask their 
views. If that does not succeed, then give up the department 
as a distinct department of the Lit. This plan has succeeded 
with other magazines, and is a favorite mode now adopted to 
provoke an interesting and instructive discussion, The board 
of editors is the proper body to suggest and to propose these 
subjects or questions, because their surroundings are such as will 
place them in a situation to say certainly what will be of inter- 
est, while the Alumni cannot know what is needed, from the 
fact that matters of interest while they were in college have 
ceased to be thought of with the cessation of the circumstances 


which gave rise to them. Com. 
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VOICE OF THE STUDENTS. 


THE ACTUAL AND IDEAL COURSES IN MATHE- 
MATICS. 


In no branch of study do students show such unequal gifts as 
in mathematics. The multitude profess an utter inability to 
grapple with even its simpler conceptions, and so far from seeing 
any beauty in the harmonies of space, they declare that their dis- 
taste approaches loathing. The favored few assert that no mental 
exercise is so delightful and profitable. They hail each new 
division of the subject as a new intellectual garden. The one 
class can see in mathematics nothing but a wilderness, the least 
orderly of labyrinths, The other class see in it the most orderly 
of parks, exact walks, regular beds and accurately trimmed 
shrubbery. 

No branch needs such a careful and delicate presentation to 
the host which either has an incapacity for its study or has been 
frightened into so believing. In no branch do those who seek 
to know its profounder beauties need such faithful and unerring 
guidance. 

To expect a single professor, giving the same instruction to a 
large body of young men of such unequal gifts and radically dif- 
ferent tastes, to do justice to more than a part of them, is 
absurd. If he spend his time in explaining and re-explaining, 
in expounding and explicating over and over again the simple 
and leading principles for the benefit of the majority, who absorb 
mathematical truths but slowly, he will put to sleep the few with 
whom to once hear is to comprehend. If, in leading the few 


through the more abstruse and philosophical parts of the subject, 
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he attempt to drag the rest along with him, those who entered 
on the study at first with trepidation, on finding their worst fears 
realized, will fall back aghast; will give up in despair. If he 
attempts to make his instruction suit both classes, he will make 
it suit neither; a half explanation of the whole subject would 
be more nearly worthless than a full explanation of but half. 

The duty of an instructor, who finds himself in such a situa- 
tion, is plain. He must instruct for the profit of the class as a 
whole. He must try to make the leading truths perfectly clear 
to all, and if any wish to plunge deeper, let them feel their way 
themselves, If we require him to suit his instruction to all, to 
teach different persons different things at the same time, we re- 
quire an impossibility. 

Though the fullfillment of this duty is the best that can be 
done under the present system, it is not what should be done. 
To give fair instruction to the class as a whole, to compel those 
who wish to master mathematics in all its breadth and depth, to 
attack its complicated conceptions and problems single-handed, is, 
to use the mildest possible term, injudicious. Ignorant of what 
line of study to take up, unable to grasp the condensed explana- 
tions and proofs of text-books, stumbling over some fundamental 
principle necessary to further advance, six months are sufficient 
to exhaust the reserve stock of enthusiasm of the average col- 
legian. So far as his instruction in mathematics is concerned, 
such a person might, with equal profit, never have come to 
college. 

The statement of the defects of such a course of instruction is 
almost equivalent toa statement of the remedy. If one man 
cannot do two things, two men must be provided to do them, 
More fully the ideal course in mathematics would be this. Have 
two professors. Let one devote himself exclusively to unfolding 
in a clear, somewhat elementary way, the great primary truths 
of the science. Let him suit his instruction to those who find 
mathematics difficult. Let the other suit his instruction to those 


who find it easy. Let him show them how to assail the more 
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intricate and recondite questions, when they chance upon diffi- 
culties, let him assist them in the attack, let him make himself 
an unfailing reservoir of enthusiasm. Let the students elect be- 
tween the two courses. 

A single objection might possibly be urged against all this. 
Do not the elective courses in Junior and Senior years afford 
sufficient special instruction? No, First, because the studies 
of Sophomore year are fundamental to those of the rest of the 
course, and separate instruction in them is as necessary as in suc- 
ceeding years. Second, because those who find it difficult, elect 
mathematics, as well as those who find it easy. Consequently 
the two kinds of instruction are as necessary then as when mathe- 
matics is required, 

The advantages of this ideal course in mathematics would 
necessarily be the avoidance of the defects of the present system, 
Those who study the elements would be better instructed ; but 
incomparably greater would be the gain of those who wish to 
make mathematics a specialty. At present the keenest love and 
most stubborn perseverance alone ean produce a mathematician 
of high order. But so aided and encouraged, everyone of any 
considerable ability and liking for the study, would be fully de- 
veloped without in any way doing injustice to other studies. 
There would then be an opportunity for studying mathematics 
as we now can study mental science, physics and astronomy. 
The analogy between the proposed course and the present course 
in astronomy is most striking. Just as we now have two paral- 
lel courses in astronomy, the one broad and general, the other 
minute and thorough, so we would have two parallel courses in 
mathematics extending through the last three years of the curri- 
culum ; just as we now send out at the end of each year a large 
class with a comprehensive, general knowledge of astronomy and 
a small class with an exact and practical knowledge, so would 


we send out alumni in like manner masters of mathematics. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Tt was Hazlitt, we think, who mourned so over the fact that 
ease of thought did not increase commensurately with ease of 
expression ; he longingly looked back to the time when his 
strong, fresh thoughts struggled fiercely for a mould of clause 
and sentence befitting them, when one of his great essays drag- 
ged itself into print only by slow, painstaking labor. He had 
grown more famous in later years, but with his admirable critical 
power, he pierced through the showy veil of reputation, and be- 
hind it saw, not always a vigorous, well-formed thought, such 
as at first sustained it, but too frequently an old, perhaps a 
decrepit one, all powdered and painted with the gloss of rhetoric. 
A man of Hazlitt’s ability would be the last to fall into this sin. 
He knew too well the shallowness of all writing that depended, 
for its force, on polished art alone ; but in his confession of its 
slight power over him, we have a strong witness to one of the 
great dangers that beset all writers, whatever their ability. Scott, 
also, is a striking example of this fault. We read those later 
romances of his. The same easy style is there; the same happy 
turns of expression and dramatic artifices that showed so well in 
his earlier works. But there is something lacking. The fire 
beneath the Wizard’s crucible is out, and we are not to be de- 
ceived by a painted flame and feigned incantations. We can all 
freely pardon such great men as the preceding for their fault, for 
it is generally due to declining years, when they have earned 
the right to ease and liberty. But the great heap of exchanges 
in our sanctum, and the great mass of printed matter that each 
year emanates from our own college, gave rise to the thought 


that, perhaps, many college men were falling into this same dan- 
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gerous fault, and that, too, when its effect would be most inju- 
rious and lasting, and, at the same time, least known and shun- 
ned. The editor of a college paper is especially open to this 
temptation. He frequently is a man to whem much practice 
has given a certain facility of expression and kneck of turning 
phrases that will enable him to write, with little thought, an 
article that will bear the semblance of much study and research, 
Blank pages, that must be filled before a certain date, stare him 
in the face; he knows his power, and, through lack of time or 
disinclination to work, he yields to the temptation. A waxen 
image, with its paint and tinsel simulating real life, is sent forth 
as a reality. Most generally, no one is injured but the maker, 
for automatons are devoid of bone and sinew. But in some 
future time, when the man needs to marshal his forces, perhaps 
against a great error, and calls in some of these children of his 
brain to aid him, among them will be found a soulless, power- 
less image, the merest skeleton of a thought, that will lay open 
his whole rank and file to danger. 

We would be one of the last to raise a ery against the college 
press; it has its mission and it performs it well; but college 
journalism owes it to itself that any dangerous tendency that 
exists within it should not be covered up, but overcome. The 
remedy for the defect, or, rather, the preventive, is next to be 
sought out. 

The prime object of a college course is to store up knowledge 
for future use ; success in college is not an end, but a means to 
an end. All hindrances, then, to such a storage should be re- 
moved ; writing should not supplant reading and the general 
acquisition of knowledge, but flow from it. Herein lies the 
remedy : the college editor who finds the demands upon his pen 
increasing should not curtail, but proportionately increase his 
hours of reading and careful thought; the tone of the paper 
should be such as that the students will be induced to contribute 


liberally the results of their research, thought and labor; nor 


should the college at large forget that they have as great an 
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interest in the paper as the editors ; for it is not the editors that 
the paper represents, but the college whose name it bears. Thus, 
only, can the editors be saved from such an undue burden as 
will necessitate their falling into this dangerous habit; thus, 
only, can the college paper fulfil its proper mission. 

What we have written has its application to the college news- 
paper as well as to its magazine; the latter should be made the 
exponent of the literary merit of the college, not the show-case 
for the varnished, gilded wares of any few men; the former 
should give the news of the week, with thoughtful comments 
upon it, not exaggerated accounts of comparatively trivial 
events, with puerile dissertations upon their importance. We 
find no fault with any one ; it was our own defects that opened 
our eyes, not those of others. We have been making an effort 
to extract the beam: we have not been looking for the mote. 


It is with feelings of deep anxiety that we await the report of 
a committee of the Trustees appointed to revise the present sys- 
tem of fellowships. While positive that it will be impossible to 
carry through such a farce as the “Committee on the Curricu- 
lum ” proposed last winter, yet the efforts of our Trustees in be- 
half of higher education have thus far inspired little or no con- 
fidence. It is the cherished plan of many in authority to make 
Princeton a focus of literary culture by attracting here a group 
of her most promising sons; in short, as in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to surround Princeton with a body of able and hard- 
working men, who will reflect honor and credit on the College. 
To this end a post-graduate course was established, the “S. L. 
Fellowships ” founded and the manner of conferring A. M. and 
other degrees revised. To further aid this plan, it is rumored 
that hereafter all fellows will be required to pursue their 
fellowship studies in Princeton under the supervision of the 
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Faculty. It is needless to state that anything tending to the 
above result should be heartily encouraged. One means to this 
end, however, we would criticise. It is the present system of 
granting post-graduate degrees. Strenuous objections were made 
to it last year, and it seems fitting that we notice it now in its 
workings. Under the old system the degree of A. M. was con- 
ferred indiscriminately on graduates of three years’ standing. 
There were no requisitions. It meant nothing, and was universally 
acknowledged to be an intellectual fraud. Popular sentiment de- 
manded the abolition of this annual farce, and with heralding of 
trumpets the following plan was proposed as a reform worthy of 
our College: “1st. A B’s devoting one year exelusively to study 
in the College, and passing rigid examinations in such studies, 
shall be entitled to the degree of A. M.” This was all that was 
needed, except that in time the course of study should have been 
lengthened to two or three years. To obviate the manifest ad- 
vantages of the above, the following were adopted: “2d. That 
A B’s taking at least one P. G. course each year for two years, 
and passing examinations on the same, shall be entitled to the 
degree of A. M.” This makes one P. G. course for two years, 
and the ordinary term examinations, equivalent to a solid year’s 
hard work and “ rigid examinations.” This is meant as a sop 
to the Seminole, who, without detriment to his professional 
studies, can augment our P. G. course, and grasp an A, M. 
Nor, as the sequel shows, is this scandal confined to our own 
graduates, but any graduate of any and every unimportant 
Western (or Eastern) “ University,” high school or academy, 
can, while studying at the seminary, attend a lecture or two per 
week, pass the usual examinations and obtain an A. M. from 
Princeton Colleye. Nor is the P. G. course, exclusively, a sepa- 


rate thing. Attendance on some of the required and elective 


courses which to the Princeton student grant an A. B., to the 
Seminole or outsider mean an A. M. Thus far only brains and 
hard work have been discriminated against, and the Princeton 
graduate put on a par with that of any other institution. To 
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complete the burlesque and insult all intelligence, the following 


provisions were carried; “3d. <A. B.’s pursuing the learned 
professions and graduating in their departments, shall be en- 
titled to the degree of A. M., as (4th) shall also all those not 
pursuing a learned profession, on submitting to a stated commit- 
tee ‘a literary, philosophical or scientific paper.’ ” Though hardly 
necessary, yet to fully carry out this magnificent reform and cap 
the climax, there should have been added a 5th. All A. B.’s 
not finding it convenient to fulfil any of the foregoing requi- 
sitions shall, however, be entitled to apply for the degree of A. 
M. on presenting a “ certificate of good moral character.” This 
requisition, though in keeping with the tone of the system, might 
in the end work its cure. It is a marvel to us that any man, 
with justice to himself, can consent to receive an A. M. from 
Princeton College, or favor its post-graduate course so long as 
its A. M. part is discouraging to faithful study and deserved 
merit. This is but the ancient farce thinly gilded. That 
such an indignity existed among us we would not have be- 
lieved, till a careful investigation revealed the facts. This 
system will and must react against the P. G. course. How many 
post-graduates has the last class contributed? How many 
from the present Seuior class will permit themselves to be 
wheedeld and importuned to become P. G. students under such 
a system? Fellowships, degrees and post-graduate courses 
should all be blended and work together for one common end, 
If the degree of A. M. is worth having it is worth being labored for, 
by all. Ifa post-graduate course is essential, it is pre-eminently 
essential that such students be post-graduates, and not Seminoles 
or others who appear only to swell catalogues and snatch de- 
grees. We cannot afford to rear a hollow structure and live a 


lie. A thorough change is imperative. 
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The magazine from the University of New York contains a 
very able and interesting article on the old University Quarterly. 
It is known to but few that about twenty years ago a magazine 
bearing the above title was published by twenty-five of our 
American colleges in conjunction. It was devoted primarily to 
the literary interests of our universities, but also contained a 
news department. or four years it flourished, reaching a repu- 
tation and dignity that even its most ardent supporters hardly 
expected ; but the blighting influence of the civil war fell upon 
it while in its prime, and it was thought best to discontinue it 
before any pecuniary loss was suifered, or any decline in literary 
merit had taken place. We believe that far more good would 
result from the time and money expended on such a magazine at 
the present time, than results from the heavy taxation of the 
Inter-collegiate Association. The hope of having an article 
published in a quarterly, such as this would be, would stimulate 
many to earnest work, and the existing college papers would be 
benefitted thereby. The standard of college literature would be 
raised ; the college essay would leave the old beaten, monotonous 
way, and be elevated toward the model set by great reviewers 
and reviews. This is our chief reason for supporting the move- 
ment, if such it may be called, as yet. Then, too, the friendly 
rivalry that it would bring about between colleges on a common 
field, is not the least of its advantages. We have our friendly 
matches at base-ball and foot-ball, why, then, shall we not have 
“a free lance in the field of letters?” If the expectation of the 
former trials of skill incites many to great physical culture, why 
might not the latter animate and encourage some mental gym- 
nasts. To give this rivalry some point around which it might 
centre, we think a prize should be offered at least once in the 
year. The feasibility of the whole plan depends upon the 
amount of interest and enthusiasm shown on the subject in 


other colleges. No two or three colleges can make it a success. 
We would, therefore, join with our contemporary in inviting a 

? ? J e ? 
general discussion of the matter among our exchanges. 
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OLLA-PODRIDA. 


WiiuiAM T. Exstna, ’79, of Illinois, is to represent us in the Inter-col- 
legiate Contest in Oratory. 

A FRESHMAN, desirous of editorial honors, asks if taking a Lrr. prize will 
help his chances for election under the new system. It will. 

SceNE, ENGLISH RECITATION-ROOM. Prof. H.—‘ The obvious derivation 
of ‘theater,’ for instance, is from the Greek word meaning ‘to look at,’ ‘to 
gaze,’”’ (great applause, checked by—) “ from the outside, of course.” 

THE class-day elections of the Senior Class will be held at 12 m., of Thurs- 
day, Nov. 2st. 

“ MARRIED, in Rock Island, Ill., Aug. 29th, Miss Clara J. Wilson, of ’73, 
to Mr. G. W. Kretsinger.’”— Vassar Mis. Is it the late managing editor of 
the Lir.? If so, does it argue anything as to the tendency of the office ? 

THey sang “The Matin Bells—with Warble.” It was lovely, beautiful, 
and reminded one of Swiss chalets and mountaineers. ‘“ Yodle, Yodle——’’ 
and the warbler paused. It was very nice—the people enjoyed it. Then he 
began on a lower key. It was feeble—tremulous—undecided. The rest of 
the quartette rush to his assistance and begin the second verse. They sing 
with confidence—they sing wildly—the warbler becomes excited—-he is in- 
spired. Off he goes to retrieve his honor—* Yodle, Yodle, Yodle—Hobby 
—;” he pauses, he pants—his voice founders on a high note, it cracks, 
shivers, and with a sound like the breaking loose of a hundred mainspgings, 
the warble runs out. So does the quartette. 

THERE were very few there the day that the Professor in Chemistry lec- 
tured on Brimstone. When he had read a long list of absentees—‘‘ Gentle- 
men,” he said, “ there’ll be a day when those who are not here will be exam- 
ined on this subject, and they’ll be sorry they didn’t get notes.” Forsan hee 
olim meminisse juvabit —inferno. 

Pror.—“ I am afraid you are not paying sufficient attention to the Freshmen 
in chapel. You should make hay while the sun shines.” 

Turor.—“ Yes, I understand, but most of the grass is too green to cut yet.” 

THE PoTTER PROPERTY is not to be turned into an art school, as has been 
currently reported. The fact is, that little has as yet been decided in regard to 
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the use to which this, our latest acquisition, shall be put. It is very proba- 
ble, however, that a portion of the house will be offered to President McCosh 
for a residence. At a meeting of the Financial Committee of the Trustees, 
on Thursday, Oct. 31st, the official announcement was made that Messrs. R. 
L. and A. Stuart had purchased the property, and intended to present it to the 
College, on condition that all the debt now resting upon our institution should 
be paid, and that no part of the estate should ever be sold or mortgaged. Of 
course, no final action can be taken in the matter until the meeting of the 
Trustees, on Nov. 14th; but there is scarcely a doubt but that our debt, which 
is considerable, will be liquidated, and all the other conditions complied 
with. The donors of the gift are opposed to making an art gallery or 
museum of the house, since we already possess two large museums, one of 
which is being almost doubled in size. 

FeLLowsnips.—The College has ten well-endowed fellowships at the pres- 
ent time, two new ones having been added this year. Mr. McNeil, ’77, holds 
one of these, and Mr. Scott, ’77, the other. The rules in regard to fellow- 
ships have been made somewhat stricter than in previous years. Hereafter, 
all fellows must study one year under the direct superintendence of the 
Princeton faculty, and must reside in Princeton or at some University, either 
in this country or Europe, which has received the sanction of our professors, 
In the latter case they must furnish stated reports of their progress. These 
rules do not apply to Modern Language and Historical fellowships, as the 
amount of money in these does not warrant the Trustees to require a year’s 
study at an approved University. 

Tue College has adopted the new method of electing editors ; but it will 
not prove a success unless a hearty support is given us by the students of all 
the classes, especially the Juniors, who desire to be chosen as members of 
either board. A marked increase in the number of contributions was 
noticeable this month, and we are encouraged to believe that the plan will be 
eminently successful. Let no one think that because his contribution is not 
published, it will necessarily not count in the choice of editors, for frequently 
other things, besides merit, decide whether an article shall be published or 
not. Merit is always paramount; but merit, with length and choice of sub- 
ject, (or its suitability to appear with other articles in the same number of 
the magazine,) is often the criterion from which to judge. All articles should 
be handed to either of the managing editors on or before the first day of the 
month, 

Tue GyMNAsIvMo is to receive some long-needed improvements, in the way 
of alterations of its internal arrangements, which will nearly double the 
available room and will add greatly to its convenience. On the upper 
floor, the dressing-room and the present gallery are to be removed, 
giving one-third more floor-space, and rendering the timbers on the 
south side of the room available for some of the ladders, trapezes and 
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rings, which are now crowded together on the north side. Visitors will be 


accommodated in a hanging gallery to be erected along the west end of the 
room. The east-end stairway will be changed so as to lead up to the north- 
east corner of the room, and to open directly on the floor. Increased facilities 
for lighting will be attained by a third chandelier, to be hung from the middle 
oftheceiling. On the lower floor the present bath-rooms and the partition between 
them and the bowling-alleys are to be removed. The space formerly occu- 
pied by the billiard tables is to be utilized for a dressing-room of three times 
the size of the present one, supplied with over three hundred lockers, each 
large enough to contain a full suit of clothes, instead of the hundred and fifty 
small boxes now in use. Along the west end of the floor, in immediate com- 
munication with the dressing-room, will be placed bath-rooms, furnished 
with new and improved appliances. Two of these rooms will be exclusively 
for shower-baths. Two of the bowling-alleys will be placed where the bath- 
rooms now are, and the space vacated by their removal appropriated to the 
use of the base-ball team, and enclosed with a wire netting to prevent acci- 
dents. These alterations will probably be completed by the end of the term. 
The work will be superintended by Mr. Goldie, to whose enterprise the Col- 
lege is indebted for the improvement. 

Liprary MEETING.—Nearly seventy Juniors and Seniors met in President 
McCosh’s study on the evening of Nov. 6th, for the first of this year’s series 
of library meetings for philosophical discussion. A paper was read by Tutor 
George Bruce Halsted, “On the Relations of Modern Mathematics to Meta- 
physics and Logic.” Beginning with a statement of the difficulties in the 
way of defining the limits of a science which is making such marvelous ad- 
vances, developments, and transformations as Mathematics, Mr. Halsted 
went on to show how and why this science has come to invade the hitherto 
sacred territory of Metaphysics, in considering the qualities of Time and 
Space in the abstract, especially in regard to the possibility of a fourth dimen- 
sion of Space. Mr. Halsted admitted the Evolutionistic tendencies of such 
reasoning, and hit hard at the folly of those orthodox persons who, them- 
selves possessing only a defective knowledge of Mathematics, attempt to com- 
bat theories of Evolutionism which are backed by the soundest and deepest 
mathematical learning. He then proceeded to a consideration of the mathe- 
matical character of Pure Logic, and the possibility of obtaining a separate 
algebra for each of the abstract sciences. After the reading of the paper, an 
animated and interesting discussion of the various aspects and bearings of the 
subject ensued, in which most of those present, including the President, took 
part. Mr. Halsted is an enthusiast in his branch, and a student upon whom 
two years of intimate association and co-working with the great Sylvester 
have not been thrown away. The obvious aim of his paper was to secure a 
recognition of the claims of the higher Mathematics to a more prominent 
place in our academic curriculum, by clearly and forcibly showing how inti- 
mately that science has come to be related to Philosophy, which is perhaps 
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the branch of learning in which Princeton most excels. In regard to the Li- 
brary Meetings in general, they cannot be too highly commended as a sup- 
plement to the class-room courses in Philosophy, and as a means of giving to 
the student opportunity for personal discussion with learned and experienced 


men upon philosophical topics. 


Tue Bric-A-Brac appeared almost simultaneously with the returns of 
election, and has this further mark of agreement with the returns, that opin- 
ion is divided as to whether its appearance is cause for rejoicing. We have 
always recognized the need in Princeton for just such a vade mecum of our va- 
rious organizations, &c., as the Bric-d-Brac aims to present. We think that 
such a publication can be issued in a dignified and manly form. We are 
sorry, therefore, that the late issue has fallen short of this ideal. To look no 
farther than the second page :—the editors of this Bric-@-Brac, ignoring the 
consideration that their pamphlet should have other ends in view than the 
propagation of their own sentiments, and that it goes out under the counte- 
nance, at least, of Princeton College, have here committed the mistake of 
advertising in big type, under the title of a salutatory, and over their own 
signatures, an expression which is, to say the least, undignified and unworthy 
of the editors, their publication, and the College. Otherwise the Bric-d-Brac 
is good. The attempt at facetiousness which heads the foot-ball department 
is successful, to a certain extent. Four Rugby balls, labeled respectively 
“ Columbia,” “ Harvard,” “ Yale,” and “ Princeton,” and supplied with at- 
tenuated race-horse legs at the rate of four to the ball, are discovered in the 
act of being madly urged, by spindle-shanked jockeys, in mid-air flight over 
the finish-line, (goal-posts and cross-bar.) It is a dead heat between Yale 
and Princeton, with Harvard and Columbia close behind. There is but one 
objection to this imaginative representation of aérial horse-racing. Yale did 
not defeat Harvard and Columbia at foot-ball last year. A large number of 
inaccurate statistics are noticeable. This is no doubt due to the press the 
editors were under, in order that the volume might be issued before the cata- 
logue. It is a matter of congratulation, that the support given the Bric-d- 
Brace is sufficient to warrant the editors in lowering the price. 


Tue concert of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club of Boston, assisted by Mrs. 
H. F. Knowles, soprano, was given on Saturday evening, Nov. 9th, in the 
Second Presbyterian Church. The house was well filled, and the concert as a 
whole, a good one, but not, we thought, equal in merit to that given by the 
Philharmonic Club last year. The opening selection, an arrangement by Mr. 
Hennig, of the overture to Weber’s “Oberon,” was exceedingly well per- 
formed by the quintette. Mrs. Knowles followed with a passable rendering of 
the “Romance from William Tell.” Considering that this lady had been ad- 
vertised as “one of Boston’s best soprano singers,’ we were decidedly disap- 


pointed in her performance of this very beautiful selection. Her voice was by 
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no means a soprano, was deficient in range, and had a sort of masculine twang 


which was to us very disagreeable. The “Grand Fantaisie for the Flute” 
was a decided success, Mr. Heindl fully deserved, by his brilliant execution, 
the hearty encore which he received. Then followed a good performance of 
3eethoven’s “ Quartette in C minor,” of which we considered the allegro 
movement to be by far the best. In the “Characteristic Piece for the Viol- 
oncello,” Mr. Hennig showed himself perfectly at home with his instrument, 
gave an artistic performance, and was enthusiastically encored. A beautiful 
Serenade by Haydn, and the Swedish Wedding March, were succeeded by 
Mr. Bernard Listemann, who sustained his reputation in Princeton by some of 
the best violin playing we have ever heard. As an encore he gave us a piece 
well calculated to exhibit his wonderful skill in violin gymnastics. Mrs, 
Knowles’ rendition of the German song “I Greet Thee,” was a decided im- 
provement on her former effort. She showed a good conception of the piece, 
and was encored in return. The closing piece, Mr. Hennig’s arrangement of 
the “Valse Caprice,” by Rubenstein, was too well performed to deserve the 
interruption it received from the act of several thoughtless persons who left 
the house during its progress. We suggest to all those who are unable to 
appreciate a first-class performance that in the future they at least refrain from 


detracting from other people’s pleasure by such ill-timed interruption. 


Foot BAtt —University of Pa. vs. Princeton, Saturday, Nov. 9th, at Ger- 
mantown. Our men were most kindly treated by their University friends, 
and take this means of showing their appreciation of the attention which 
they received. The game was poorly played by our team. They were very 
careless and clumsy in passing and catching. The forwards were especially 
negligent of supporting the half-backs in cases of need. The backs often lost 
ground by running with the ball, instead of kicking it, when their opponents 
were close upon them. Almost all showed a culpable disregard of the cap- 
tain’s orders. The final score was: Princeton, two goals and four touch- 
downs; University, one goal. 

First Half—Play began at 2.45 p.m. Captain Elliot kicked off the ball 
for the University. McNair and Devereux, working well together, brought 
it into the enemy’s territory. A good run by White proved unavailing 
to retrieve the disadvantage, for soon a scrummage took place near the goal- 
line, and Devereux, getting the ball, slipped between Ballard’s legs and 
scored the first touch-down in five minutes from the start. As it was gained 
too far from the goal for a place-kick to be tried, Minor punted to Ballard 
for the second touch-down. Another attempt at the same play failed, and 
loose playing by both sides followed. The ball was sent to and fro by alter- 
nate punts by the half-backs. Lee, Thayer and Bailey made good runs, but 
could not keep the fighting away from the neighborhood of their goal. Soon 
the ball went to Miller, who kicked high for the forwards, and the third 
touch-down was made by McDermont in about fifteen minutes. Minor’s at- 


tempt to punt out failed. Poor playing was now for some time the most 
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noticeable feature of the game. Several unsuccessful drop-kicks at the goal 
were made by our men, until a good left-footed punt by Cutts brought the 
ball into a scrummage under the goal, and Devereux gained our fourth touch- 
down. MeNair failed to score a goal from the place-kick. No further ad- 
vantage was secured by either party until time was called, at 3.30. 

Second Half—After the kick-off by Minor, there followed safety-playing 
by the University and careless work by our men. Waller, McNair, Brother- 


lin, McLaren and McDermont made good runs, but the playing as a rule was 
badly supported, and many opportunities were lost by bad muffing. After 
one of the many scrummages near our opponents’ line, McNair passed the 
ball to Cutts, and he by a good drop-kick made our first goal. Time, twenty- 
three minutes from the kick-off. After some rough work, McLaren made a 
fine rush and obtained our fifth touch-down. Ballard placed the ball for 
MeNair, and a good, straight, driving kick sent the leather over the cross- 
bar for a second goal. After the kick-off, a long punt by one of the Univer- 
sity half-backs, sent the ball to Larkin, near our goal line. He allowed it to 
pass him and it went behind the goal. Larkin did not touch it down, but, 
running out, was tackled near the fifteen-yard line. White gained the ball 
and passed it to Lee, who made a loudly-applauded drop-kick over our goal. 
Time was soon after called, at 4:40 p.m. Mr. G. W. Hunt acted as umpire 
for the University, Mr. Dodge for Princeton. Mr. Wylly, of Princeton, was 


referee. 


COLLEGE GOSSIP. 


THE recent publication of two* works on American Colleges, and the criti- 
cal manner in which undergraduates are viewing them, justify us, we think, 
in departing from our usual course, and turning the attention of our readers 
to these works, 

A demand for a comprehensive work on American Colleges has rendered 
necessary a new edition of Dr. Porter’s invaluable book. To the former work 
of 280 pages have been added “After-Thoughts on College and School Educa- 
tion,” making in all an almost formidable volume of over 400 pages. Mr. 
Thwing has given us a small duodecimo of 160 pages. President Porter’s 


*AMERIOAN COLLEGES: Their Students and Work. Charles F. Thwing. 12mo. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York. 

THE AMERICAN COLLEGES AND THE AMERIOAN PUBLIO. With After-Thoughts on College and 
School Education. Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. Second edition. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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work is not so general as to infringe upon the aim and design of Mr. Thwing’s. 
The former generalizes; the latter specializes; the one lays bare the nature 
and constitution of our Colleges, treating with patience and ability every 
phase of their educational, social, disciplinary and national bearings; the 
other is superficial, giving isolated facts and figures in reference to a few 
Eastern Colleges. President Porter handles his subject in a thorough and 
masterly manner, and has an object in view; Mr. Thwing misinterprets his 


idea, and gives no excuse for his imperfect “ guide-book”’ of Colleges. 


“ American Colleges,” to Mr. Thwing, means some six or eight New Eng- 
land Colleges eminenter, and some dozen others (selected, with few exceptions, 
from the Eastern and Middle states), which are mainly useful to set off, by 
way of comparison, the advantages and disadvantages of the six or eight. To 


“ 


these last the book is not a little valuable, but to all others it is “ aliunde.” 


The writer’s figures are to us “ past finding out.” We are utterly unable 


to conceive on what basis he proceed 


s, or whence his information. We sup- 
posed that he was indebted to our catalogues for the figures respecting Prince- 
ton, but it seems not, or else our own mathematics are at fault. On page 2: 
we see a table professing to show “ the number of hours of instruction a week, 
which twenty of our representative Colleges are accustomed to give in the 
principal subjects of study.” 

The “ principal subjects” are the classics, mathematics, modern languages, 
science, philosophy, history and the fine arts. The writer gives the hours per 
week that each College devotes to each of the above studies, but does not state 
his method of computation. If we take him at his own words, “ the number 
of hours of instruction a week,” he is utterly at fault as regards Princeton. 
7 


Princeton, according to our author, averages 73 hours a week of instruction 


given in the above departments. Actual figures are, for the three upper 
classes alone (not counting the Freshmen) 77 hours. To classics we are re- 
ported as giving 30 hours, the fact is 60; to mathematics but 9, while the 
truth would say 29. Our calculations are based on the actual number of 
hours of instruction given each week. The figures are from the last catalogue 
77-78). The cause of error perhaps is that no account is taken of the 
fact that in Princeton and some other Colleges, larger classes are divided into 
divisions for instruction all through the course, till Senior year. Thus the 
hours of instruction are often doubled or trebled, and the professors’ work in 
like ratio increased. These extra hours in the same department Mr. Thwing 
evidently neglects, but in the case of much smaller Colleges, as Middlebury 
and the University of Vermont, where the professors are fewer, but where 
each professor, instead of giving three hours’ instruction in one branch, gives 
one hour apiece in three different branches, the hours count to their credit. 
Thus, in the case of the Colleges cited, the hours per week average 61 and 75, 
73: and the careless reader is apt to conclude 


respectiv ely, to Princeton's 


that, despite the larger size of the latter, the quantity, at least, if not the 
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quality, of instruction does not surpass that of the former. We fail to see how 
figures based on such unfairness, can be “ sufficiently accurate” for anything. 

With a glance at the last chapter, where Mr. Thwing gravely proceeds to 
refute the scarcely discernible fragments of the exploded fiction that “ Col- 
lege rank is no test of future distinction,” we dismiss the book. 

President Porter’s work we cannot too strongly recommend to every student 
that has at heart the educational progress of our Colleges! As long as new 
theories and vagaries in education are broached, as long as the American 
College has not attained its “ ideal,” so long will this volume be useful. The 
tone of the book is thoroughly conservative. Defects in the system of Ameri- 
can Colleges are admitted and remedies suggested, but the “ American pub- 
lic” is warned that the growth of a College radically differs from that of 
a railroad. American enterprise has viewed a College as a legitimate 
subject for experiments and improvements. It seems almost an oversight 
that patents for various schemes of instruction have not been applied 
for. We are gradually passing through that era when it has required no 
little acumen to distinguish between a University and a high school. It 
is no longer thought that “the ideal University will spring into life so soon 
as instruction is given by lectures, and half-fledged and conceited young men 
are incited to change their teachers with every semester. “The University 
System,” its trials and failures, the substitution of modern languages for the 
classics, and the scientific for classical course, the place of mathematics, the 
disciplinary value of studies, text-book and lecture system, the common life 
of the Colleges, their government control, ete., etc., are most fully considered. 
There is hardly a topic treating of the educational, governmental and social 
status of the American College that is not touched upon. We wished that 
the doctor had dwelt longer on the “ common life of the College.’ “The 
secret of genius,” says ( oleridge, “ is to carry the feelings of childhood into 
old age.” Few possess that genius when they come to consider topics that 
interest a younger generation. President Porter’s position has, instead of 
isolating, given him a longer memory and a more lively appreciation of the 
life and habits of the student. 

In conclusion, we solemnly recommend its perusal to the College reformer, 
whose pen, far mightier than any sword, is ever scratching away in the wil- 
derness of College journalism. He will often find that pet schemes, which 
he fondly imagined to be an emanation from his philanthropic brain, are 
here quietly stated and squelched, that the suitable remedies, which he so 
eagerly proposes, must be homeopathic in quantity and time-consuming in 


eure. In short, and much to his dismay, he will find that his original and 


intelligent ideas on this subject are disgustingly few. 

















Exchanges. 


EXCHANGES. 


Tuat “a bad beginning makes a good ending” has always seemed to us 
a most doubtful proverb, but in its truth lies the only hope of the newly 
chosen editors of the Cornell Review. It is true that they stole their opening 
editorial from the Princetonian, and that the exchange editor makes his bow 
in the very words which we ourselves used when, to quote the Review and 
ourselves at the same time, “we assumed the position of Exchange Editor 
and established ourselves as critics in the field of College literature.” (The 
man in the Review preferred to say “general College literature ;” probably he 
considered that a “more tenderer ” expression. ) But the editors of the 
Review did not go far enough. Such a very small portion of leaven from 
the Lrr. and the Princetonian was by no means sufficient to leaven such a 
large and heavy lump as the October Review. We are sure that better poetry 
than the effusion on the lady-slipper might be culled from the Advocate, and 
that essays fully equal in interest to “ Woman in Tennyson” might be found 
in the Hamilton Lit. But where among its exchanges did the Review get the 
following, with reference to the Cornell-Harvard race ? 

* As usual, Cornell had won the race—won it with strong arms that for three 
short months had been fitting themselves for this brief and intense pull ; 
won it by pluck and strength and even skill; won it with a joy that was 
fierce and burning, though no one would have guessed that under that 
enforced calm their hearts were beating with triumph.” 

Perhaps this was suggested by the famous resolutions of Alderman Biglin 


on the success of the Columbia crew at Henley. 


Tue University Quarterly contains an interesting account of the rise and 
progress of a review which bore the same name as our friend from New York 
University, but was edited by a board representing twenty-five American Col- 
leges. Some account of this review was given by Mr. Thwing in a recent arti- 
cle on “College Journalism,” but the writer in the Quarterly gives additional 
information, and adyocates the revival of the scheme. But while he shows 
that it would be possible to carry on such a pan-collegiate review, we fail to 
see any good reasons for doing so. That the University Quarterly of nine- 
teen years ago was a success we do not doubt; that the collegians of to-day 
could do what their fathers did seems probable; but granting both proposi- 
tions, we have still to ask, “ Cui bono?’ However, an article in the editorial 


department of this magazine upholds the opposite side of the question, and it 
may well be made the subject of discussion. It is evident that the editor of 
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our “College Gossip” must be restrained; he is too playful. It was but a 
few short months since that everything was peaceful and the Exchange Editor 
of the College Mercury, with the utmost benevolence, expressed the wish that 
the Nassau Lir. were to appear once a week, and desired a personal acquain- 
tance with its editors. But now all this is changed, and the Mereury bitterly 
breaks forth as follows: 

“The vein of sarcasm in the Nassau Lit. about ‘Western Universities’ 
competing for a silver ball and Racine being victorious, is only surpassed by 
its author’s ignorance. But then he is a Princeton man, and is quite excusa- 
ble. Nothing more could be expected from those who have never learned to 
conquer themselves, let alone conquer others. We would like them to under- 
stand that there are Colleges out here in the West as good as those in the East, 
and that while the championship games are limited, it is owing to this: that 
we four Colleges have excluded the others. simply because the others do not wish to 
belong. The silver ball, as they rightly said, is in our possession, but we must 
remember that there are no students like the Princeton men, no base-ball 
players, none so expert at foot-ball. Poor souls, they sit on their exalted pin- 
nacle, and look down on all around them. Harvard they deign to have their 
footstool, but as for the other Colleges, they are nonentities. May we cast a 
suppliant glance at the mighty Colossus, and ask if they would like to find out 
who we are? We will reply, like Philip did to Nathaniel, when the latter 
asked if any good could come out of Nazareth, “ Come and see.’ Racine is 
situated on the western shores of Lake Michigan, sixty-one and four-tenths 
miles north of Chicago.” !! 

And all this because the editor of the “ College Gossip” was so unfeeling 
as to remark: “ We are pleased to announce that Racine is champion in base- 
ball, this season, but exactly over whom, we have not fully decided. There 
appears to be a ‘ Western University’ or two concerned in the matter, not to 


add a ‘silver ball’ and a score of 17-10.” 


WE have at last found an exchange which has a good word for the Niagara 
Index. The College Courier, from Monmouth, Ill., has “examined the Inde 
carefully,” and “has come to the conclusion that, notwithstanding the fact 
that nearly all our exchanges wage incessant war against it, it is one of the 
most ably edited College journals in the country.” Perhaps this extraordi- 
nary opinion is due to the fact that the Jndex comes to the rescue of the West- 
ern Colleges and reminds its readers that “ the West is not a howling wilder- 
ness, and that its Colleges are engaged in a noble mission.” Apropos of the 
respective merits of Western and Eastern Colleges, the Courier remarks: 

“In our Eastern Colleges athletic feats are a prominent, and too prominent 
part of education. In our Western Colleges athletics are little, and too little 
known. There they have brawn with little oratory: here we have oratory 


with little brawn.” 
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